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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: HONDURAS 


All figures in million USS Exchange rate as of February 1980 
unless otherwise stated. US $1.00 = Lempiras 2.00 


1977 1978 1979 % 
ITEM (Final) (Final) (Prelim) Change 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


GNP at Current Prices 1,741 2,067 
GNP at Constant 1966 Prices 881 940 
Per Capita GNP at 1966 Prices (US$) 281 291 
Population (1,000) 3,140 3,228* 


MONEY, PRICES AND FINANCE 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT: 
Current Revenues 272 
Current Expenditures 236 
Capital Expenditures 149 
Deficit 113 
Money Supply - 237 
Public Debt Outstanding (CG) 498 
Domestic Debt 181 
External Debt 317 
Public Debt as % of Current GNP 29 
Consumer Price Index as of Dec. 31 180.8 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Net International Reserves 
(Consolidated Banking System) 118 -13.2 
Net International Reserves (Central Bank) 180 14.6 
Current Account Balance -183 16.5 
Debt Service Ratio (% Export Goods & Svces) 9.5% 35:7 
Total Exports (F.0O.B.) Goods & Services 843 19.2 
Bananas 200 41.8 
Coffee 197 - 7.1 
Lumber 42 RCs 
Refrigerated Meat 57 46 
Metals 45 45.2 
Total Imports (F.0.B.) Goods &.Services 1,044 18.3 
Imports of Goods (C.I.F.) from U.S. 340 16.8 
Trade wéth CACM: 
Exports (F.0O.B.) 55 ize 
Imports (C.I.F.) 113 16.3 
Deficit 58 20.8 


* The National Planning Council estimates population at 3,564,000 persons 


SOURCE: Central Bank of Honduras 





SUMMARY 


Honduras sustained its favorable economic growth rate in 1979, continuing 
an upward trend that is now entering its fifth consecutive year. Once again 
agricultural exports resulting from high commodity prices and expanded 
production represented the most dynamic factor spurring the increase. 
Bananas, benefiting from higher yields and better prices, returned to its 
traditional position as the leading export, narrowly edging out coffee. 
However, coffee earnings experienced only a slight decline. Impressive 
gains were scored by meat, sugar and metals; the upward trend in these 
commodities should continue through 1980. Overall GDP growth was 18.8 
percent at current prices reaching $2.067 billion. At constant 1966 prices 
GDP was $940 million for a real growth rate of 6.7 percent. Inflation, 
which had been moderate during the first three quarters, surged during the 
fourth quarter. The consumer price index on December 31, 1979 was more 
than 18 percent higher than it had been a year earlier. 


Import of goods and services grew 18.5 percent to $1.044 billion. Despite 
export advances, the deficit in the current account balance of payments 
grew to $-183 million. Petroleum imports registered a dramatic increase 
from $76 million in 1978 to $112 million in 1979, despite only scanty 
increases in consumption. Growth in non-oil foreign purchases was a modest 
13.5 percent, lower than the 21 percent upsurge during the previous year. 
Capital inflows continued to offset the current account deficit. While 
external public debt was $417 million, its term structure and interest 
burden is quite favorable and most of the borrowing has been linked to 
development projects. 


Over the next five years, public sector investment will surge as Honduras 
puts into high gear two major infrastructure undertakings - the $600 million 
El Cajon hydroelectric project and the $200 million Olancho pulp and paper 
complex. These ventures will vastly increase foreign borrowing. To prepare 
for this onslaught, the Honduran Government has instituted a number of belt- 
tightening measures. Many of these are associated with an Extended Funding 
Facility arrangement with the International Monetary Fund of June 1979. 

To comply with that accord the Central Bank raised the reserve requirement 
for commercial banks and adjusted interest rates upwards while the Govern- 
ment revised its tax structure through increases in a variety of domestic 
and export levies. Utility rates will probably be raised during 1980 in 
order to achieve rate of return targets suggested by the World Bank. 
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The real economic growth rate during 1980 is expected to fall off somewhat 
to a level between 5 to 6 percent. Expansion of exports will continue, 
particularly in the agricultural sector. Although banana prices and 
production are leveling off, coffee income will rise as a result of healthy 
world prices and it is anticipated that meat, sugar and metals will register 
exceptionally strong gains. On the other hand, private sector investment 

is seen as slackening. Loan money is in short supply and when available 
interest rates are high. Also political uncertainties surrounding the 
transition to civilian rule and unrest in neighboring countries will likely 
have somewhat of a dampening effect. The high cost of imported petroleum 
will further strain the balance of payments deficit while also contributing 
to domestic inflation. Construction, industrial and transportation machinery 
and equipment imports should continue to be the leader as major projects 

in the electric power generation, forestry, and highway areas get underway. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 
1. National Accounts and Prices 


Significant advances were registered in all eleven components of the national 
accounts for 1979. Overall GDP growth was about 19 percent in current prices 
adjusted to 6.7 percent in constant 1966 prices. The agricultural sector, 
which includes forestry and fishing, contributed nearly $600 million (one-third 
of the total) to GDP and grew at a rate over 7 percent in constant prices. 
Manufacturing increased to $324 million (17 percent of GDP) at a real growth 
rate of 8.1 percent. Commercial activity was in third place with $239 million; 
it enjoyed a 8.4 percent growth rate. Transportation and communications 
accounted for $158 million for a real gain of 7.9 percent. Banking grew 

to $79 million, a 6.7 percent advance in constant prices. The value of 

housing and construction were $100 million each scoring respective real gains 
of 4.1 percent and 7.9 percent. Combined GDP growth in agriculture, manufacturing 
and commerce advanced 7.9 percent in constant 1966 prices. 


Honduras calculates its annual inflation rate by averaging monthly increments 
in the CPI over the whole year. Using this method the cost of living increase 
is set at 8.8 percent. However, consumer prices in December 1979 were in 
fact 18.9 percent higher than in December 1978. Food, which is the largest 
component in the index, jumped 17 percent during that period. Housing was 
also at 17 percent; clothing, 32 percent; health care, 19 percent; and 
beverages and tobacco, 27 percent. During the first eight months of 1979, 
inflation advanced at a relatively moderate pace, under 10 percent. In the 
last trimester, however, the rate of price increases nearly doubled, an 
experience new to Honduras. The need to import foodstuffs to cover a produc- 
tion deficit caused by weather conditions, soaring petroleum prices, higher 
interest rates, and generally higher prices at the source of imports, are 
offered as explanations for the surge. 
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2. Balance of Trade and Payments 


The export sector paced by agriculture turned out a record performance during 
1979. Banana earnings jumped from $141 million to $200 million, a 42 percent 
gain. As was expected, coffee income declined somewhat from $211 million 

to $197 million in the face of lower international prices. However, the drop 
was not as great as originally predicted. Refrigerated meat registered a 

46 percent increase from $39 million to $57 million. Metals (silver, lead 
and zinc) taking advantage of high prices registered a 45 percent increase 

in value advancing from $31 million to $45 million. The actual quantity of 
metal shipped decreased slightly. Lumber exports were virtually unchanged 

in both quantity and value. Finished wood products, on the other hand, 
increased 43 percent in quantity and 58 percent in value providing $15 million 
in foreign exchange. The export diversification program began in the early 
70's is obviously beginning to pay off. 


Although the growth rate in exports of goods and services in 1979 slightly 
outpaced the percentage increase in total imports, the deficit in the current 
account balance of payments was $-183 million. This compares with $-157 million 
in 1978. The merchandise trade gap in 1979 was only $24 million. Although 
growing at a much slower rate than in 1978, construction, industrial and 
transportation machinery and equipment continue to be the largest import 
category. Manufactured articles and chemicals were the other major items. 

The 47 percent jump in the value of petroleum imports from $76 million to 

$112 million, despite only negligible increases in consumption, and a 20 percent 
jump in the value of chemical products stands out in comparison with other 


products which advanced a modest 13.5 percent. Petroleum products now account 
for 15 percent of the value of all imports. 


In Honduras, as elsewhere in the Caribbean basin, high commodity prices and 
increased production have provided an offset against soaring fuel costs. 

In spite of the stupendous increases in oil prices, Honduras' terms of trade 
have been improving since 1975. Nonetheless, a popular way of expressing 

the impact of petroleum costs here is pointing out that in 1972, 3 pounds of 
coffee and 57 pounds of bananas bought one barrel of petroleum. In 1980 

it takes 24 pounds of coffee and 440 pounds of bananas to get the same barrel. 
Whether Honduras can continue to hold its own in the face of continuing price 
increases is unclear. 


Net receipts of capital accounts were $172 million, mostly in the form of 
long-term loans for use by the public sector. Events in the neighboring 
countries of Nicaragua and El Salvador had an adverse effect on capital 
inflows as investors became wary and international commercial banks cut back 
in their exposure by imposing country loan limits on Honduras. Also, the 
regional situation contributed to a certain amount of capital flight, parti- 
cularly during stress periods such as the time of the fall of the Somoza 
regime in Nicaragua in July and the fall of the Romero government in El Salvador 
in October. Another factor was the tight money situation worldwide. None- 
theless, net international reserves of the Central Bank rose from $157 million 
at the end of 1978 to $180 million on December 31, 1979, sufficient to cover 
more than two months of imports of goods and services. 
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3. Government Finance and Deve lopment 


Since the early 1970's Government has played an increasing role in the 
management and development of the economy. It has aggressively pursued a 
debt led strategy mobilizing domestic and foreign financial reserves to 
achieve growth and diversification. Outstanding public debt at the end 
of 1979 was estimated at $629 million - $417 million external. However, 
the term structure and interest burden of the borrowing has been quite 
favorable and most of it has been linked to development projects. The ratio 
of debt service payments to exports is less than 10 percent. Government 
capital expenditures have increased 65 percent over the last three years; 
current expenditures increased only 34 percent during the same period. 
Autonomous institutions now absorb more than 40 percent of the government 
budget, and this share is growing. GOH capital spending will grow even 
more rapidly as the El Cajon hydroelectric project and the Olancho pulp 
and paper complex get underway in 1980. These undertakings are expected 
to raise the debt service ratio to 15-16 percent over the next five years. 


To prepare for this upsurge in borrowing, the GOH has instituted a number 
of belt-tightening measures. Many of these are in response to an Extended 
Funding Facility (EFF) arrangement with the International Monetary Fund 

in June 1979. The EFF provides Honduras with an additional47 million in 
Special Drawing Rights (approximately $61 million), which it may draw on 
at scheduled intervals during the next three years. In order to get the 
EFF, the GOH made a commitment to the IMF designed to assure monetary 
stability while carrying out these maior projects. 


The increasing role of the Government in stimulating development has drawn 
complaints from the private sector who say they are being crowded out in 

the competition for scarce financial resources. A liquidity crunch developed 
in the fourth quarter of 1979 when, in an effort to tighten monetary policy, 
the Central Bank raised the reserve requirement for commercial banks from 

30 to 35 percent. This action coincided with exogenous factors such as the 
imposition of country loan limits by foreign commercial banks, higher U.S. 
interest rates, and stress periods relating to political upheavals in 
neighboring countries which increased capital flight. Local bankers predict 
1980 will be marked periodically by similar occurrences of scarcity of 

loan money. Seasonal fluctuations related to the financing of harvesting 

of agriculturai crops also weigh in as a factor affecting the availability 
of funds. 


In an effort to address the situation the Central Bank recently announced 

a program to expand rediscounts for development projects, raise interest 

rates on deposits and loans, lower the reserve requirement on foreign currency 
deposits from 40 percent to 35 percent, and ease other rules in order to 
attract additional domestic and external funding. It remains to be seen 
whether these actions will capture significant amounts of funds in the light 
of attractive alternatives in international financial markets. 
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At the heart of the 1979-83 Development Plan are the El Cajon hydroelectric 
project and the Olancho pulp and paper complex. Financing for El Cajon has 

been spread among a broad spectrum of multinational and bilateral lenders, 

led by the World Bank and Inter-American Development Bank, at very concessionary 
terms. The venture consists of construction of a 270-megawatt dam with room 

for later expansion. After its completion in five years, it should furnish 
virtually all of Honduras' electricity needs until 1990, eliminating dependence 
on fossil fuels. A limited amount of excess power is expected to be available 
for sale to neighboring countries during the first few years. The Olancho 

pulp and paper complex aims at developing an untapped 6,000 square-mile forest 
reserve in the Department of Olancho. Plans call for construction of a 

series of sawmills and a pulp and paper mill by 1985. New access roads and 

a greatly expanded port facility in Puerto Castilla are being developed to 
support the venture. This project should give export earnings a substantial 
boost starting five years from now. Other major elements of the Five-Year 

Plan are the smaller El Nispero hydroelectric project, electrification of the 
Aguan Valley, and increased expenditures on highway construction. Although 

the emphasis is on infrastructure, the Plan also calls for considerable spending 
in the health, education, and agricultural sectors. 


4. Agriculture 


This sector continues to be the main contributor to GDP with a share of 
approximately 32 percent. In 1979, as in previous years, export crops paced 
economic growth. Production of basic grains, on the other hand, did not 
meet expectations and imports were required to satisfy demand. 


Banana exports regained their traditional leading position as the top foreign 
exchange earner. They jumped in value by $60 million and in quantity by 

ten million 40-pound boxes, as the industry's recovery from Hurricane Fifi 

in 1974 proceeded in high gear. Record yields per acre by both United Brands 
and Standard Fruit, combined with labor and weather problems in other pro- 
ducing countries, are offered as explanations for the spectacular gains. 

1980 earnings are expected to be at least at similar levels. 


While coffee earnings at $197 million were off somewhat from 1978's record 
$211 million crop, the decline was considerably less than anticipated. 

It is expected that 1980 revenues may reach $240 million as additional plant- 
ings come into production and prices maintain relatively high levels. Coffee 
rust has developed in Nicaragua and El Salvador and local observers feel it 
is probably only a matter of time until an outbreak turns up here. 


Meat exports reached an unprecedented $43 million in 1979 as the cattle herd 
increased with imports from Nicaragua. 1980 earnings could reach $60 million. 
Honduras benefited from a larger allocation under the 1979 U.S. Import Restraint 
program and this year is benefiting from the absence of restraint levels under 
the new counter-cyclical U.S. meat legislation. 


Sugar is undergoing dramatic changes reaching a high growth pattern at the 
time of healthy increases in world prices. Earnings more than doubled in 
1979 and are expected to at least double again in 1980. Production increased 
as record acreage levels were planted and new mills went into production. 
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Tobacco exports grew from $9 million to $15 million in 1979 and are projected 
to reach $17 million in 1980. However, blue leaf mold outbreaks have been 
reported recently. It is impossible to estimate at this time the exact 
impact this will have on production. 


Cotton exports declined in 1979 but may grow slightly in 1980. The absence 
of financing and competition for cropland are factors accounting for the 
stagnant performance. 


Unusually heavy rains during 1979 impacted on the production of basic grains. 
It is estimated that Honduras will have to import 25 percent of its corn and 
sorghum during 1980 to meet demand. Also as much as one-third to one-half 
of the total red bean consumption may have to be purchased abroad. 


S. Manufacturing 


In 1978 an 8.1 percent growth rate in constant prices was registered in the 
manufacturing sector. However, as is visible from its slight slippage from 
10.2 percent a year previous and a decrease in its relative share of GDP 

from 18 percent in 1978 to 17 percent in 1979, manufacturing is not quite 

as buoyant as before. Informed observers have noted that manufacturers 
continue to invest to increase current production and add new lines, or in 
labor saving mechanization. However, formation of new enterprises appears 
somewhat slowed. Food processing, pharmaceuticals, beauty aids, woodworking, 
and textiles are particularly expansive sectors, as are individual enterprises 
with significant support by or participation with government agencies, of 
note being CONADI (a state investment/venture capital corporation) , FONDEI 
(industrial development fund), INA (agrarian reform institute) , COHDEFOR 
(state forest products corporation) and CORFINO (state Olancho forest reserve 
development corporation). However, buffeted by high interest rates, tight 
credit, and perceived political uncertainty, many businessmen are taking a 
wait-and-see attitude. 


Notable plant expansions underway include Textiles Rio Lindo ($15 million), 
Cementos de Honduras ($22 million), Rosario Resources silver/lead/zinc mine 
($16 million), Industrias Leyde dairy products ($4 million), and Texhonsa 
spinning mill ($4 million). Major new projects, all by state corporations, 
are the INCEHSA cement plant ($55 million), the Aguan Valley palm oil mills 
and plantations ($26 million), and the CORFINO Bonito Oriental sawmill 
complex ($23.7 million). Textiles and woodworking which export the majority 
of their production remained strong. Textile exports increased 8.9 percent 
in 1979, and wood manufactures 11.2 percent. Honduras jumped into seventh 
place in brassieres imported by the U.S. as two new plants went into production. 
Export oriented cigar production registered an increase of 6.8 percent to 
$2,403,733. 


Retail merchants reported generally strong sales in the critical third quarter 
of 1979. Buoyed by this upbeat domestic consumer demand, private firms are 
known to be involved in new projects to produce candies, pharmaceuticals, 
perfumes, colognes, cocoa powder, chewing gum, baked goods, canned sausages, 
clothing, dairy products and footwear. 





6. Economic Outlook 


It is expected that economic growth will be sustained through 1980, but at 

a slightly diminished rate - the current estimate is between 5 and 6 percent. 
Agriculture is forecast to increase by only 5.25 percent in real terms, as 
compared with 7.25 percent in 1979. Higher world prices for principal export 
commodities could increase the agricultural share of total exports. Although 
banana prices and production are leveling off, coffee income should rise 
substantially and meat and sugar are expected to register exceptionally 
strong gains. On the other hand, the rhythm of private sector investment 

is seen as slackening. This is in large part due to a credit squeeze resulting 
from tight, high cost money in the New York and London financial markets 

and some reluctance of banks to increase their exposure in Honduras in view 
of the difficulties in Nicaragua and El Salvador. Also, a certain amount 

of economic contraction has traditionally taken place during election years; 
the political uncertainties surrounding the transition to civilian rule 

is likely to have somewhat of a dampening effect. Worldwide recession and 
higher petroleum costs are other factors inhibiting growth. 


In March 1980 the World Bank approved $125 million in funding for the El Cajon 
hydroelectric project. This marks the keystone in a broad-based financing 
effort on highly concessionary terms which also involves the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the Central American Bank for Economic Integration and a 
number of bilateral donors. Supplier credits are being offered for much 

of the equipment that will be installed. Actual construction is expected 

to get underway within a few months. Capital inflows for this $600 million 
venture in addition to the planned Olancho pulp and paper complex as well 

as other continuing large public sector investments will be important factors 
sustaining economic growth through 1980 and the following years. Over the 
period of 1979-83 Five-Year Plan, the GOH intends to spend about $1.217 million 
for investment, of which $795 million are to be financed from foreign sources. 


Inflation is a relatively new phenomenon in Honduras. The local populace 

is having to quickly learn to live with it. To a certain extent inflation 

is beyond Honduran control. Exogenous factors, such as higher costs for 
imported energy and capital and consumer goods as well as foreign borrowing, 
impact on local prices. Despite the GOH's tight monetary policy, a substantial 
immediate slowdown in the inflation rate is not expected. 


Hondurans say that their country is differentiated from its neighbors by 
relative social peace. They explain this situation by pointing out that 

the country long ago began to address critical social problems. They point 
out Honduras’ strong democratic trade union movement and the agrarian reform 
program as examples. With strong United States assistance programs underway, 
they believe their country will resist radical political change. If they 
are correct, and Honduras is not buffeted by another force majeure such as 
hurricane or the drought which struck the country in 1974 and 1975, the 
economic outlook is good and the problems described above appear quite 
manageable. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


As contrasted with other countries in the region, the Honduran economy's 
upward development curve offers a growing domestic market as well as increased 
investment opportunities. This and its traditional dependence on the U.S. 

as a trading partner offer attractive possibilities to U.S. firms despite 

the country's small size. The basic infrastructure in roads, airports, ports, 
electric power, water supplies, and telecommunications being built offer 
opportunities for furnishing capital equipment and construction services. 
Indications are that the GOH is giving renewed emphasis to the large agriculture 
base of the economy for both agrarian reform and commercial areas. The 
Honduran agriculture sector has traditionally been a major market for U.S. 
suppliers, and as it increases in sophistication and variety, it is ever more 
receptive to a wider range of equipment and materials. Likewise, there have 
been indications that health services will receive a greater priority in the 
future. The Embassy has done market surveys on both these areas. 


The above average growth of commercial activity experienced in 1979 is 
expected to continue through 1980. Additionaliy, increasing sophistication 
is creating a demand for a wider range of goods than heretofore. This is 
reflected in greater specialization by importers, distributors and retailers. 


Despite the market dominance by the U.S., formidable competition in certain 
market sectors is growing from third countries, most notably Japan. Despite 
reciprocal trade agreements with other Central American Republics to reduce 


tariffs on certain items, the greater quality and frequently still favorable 
landed prices enable U.S. suppliers to be competitive. As locally produced 
items tend to be lower quality aimed at the mass market, imports are often 
the preferred choice if considerations such as style, performance, and quality 
are the deciding factors. 


The tight money situation detailed earlier has resulted in some increase in 
bad debts and delays in payments. Local firms generally operate with a very 


lean capital base and rely heavily on short-term debt for trade financing 
and working: capital. 


As indicated by the following list of major projects, procurement by government 
agencies, autonomous institutions, and state corporations offers the most 
significant opportunities to U.S. suppliers and contractors. However, except 
for the most important projects financed by international financial institutions, 
successful bidding directly by U.S. firms is often impractical. The short lead 
time between announcement and closing, plus the tendency to divide bids up 

into small lots, make it imperative for foreign firms to have a good local 
agent with strong government contacts to represent them. Additionally, 
Honduran law requires that government procurement, except in international 
financial institution funded procurement and certain special cases, be done 
through Honduran distributors or agents. 


In public bids where supplier credits are critical to success, U.S. firms 
have been largely excluded due to very soft terms offered by third countries 
which often mix export credit with aid. Recent examples are the Aguan Valley 
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Palm oil mills, the INCEHSA cement plant, and the El Cajon hydroelectric 
dam. Additionally, competitive pricing is important in all public bids, as 
the Government of Honduras is generally a least-cost buyer. Also, third 
country contractors and suppliers have become much more aggressive in the 
Honduran market. 


GOH policy is to maintain an open door to foreign investment. Four of 

the five largest corporations in Honduras are U.S.-owned. Foreign capital 
is given the same treatment and protection as domestic capital. There 

are no restrictions on repatriation of profits, dividends, interest, or 
capital. However, firms in the distribution and lumber industries must 
have 51 percent Honduran ownership. Also, foreign construction firms must 
have a Honduran partner as no foreign firm is known to have successfully 
registered with the College of Engineers. In recent years Honduras has 
attracted new foreign investment in petroleum exploration, mining, pharma- 
ceuticals, wood products, tourism, pineapples, tobacco, shrimp farming, 
cement, clothing and textiles. This open door policy is at times mitigated 
by lack of coordination and conflicting goals among relevant government 
agencies. The underdeveloped state of the Honduran bureaucracy can represent 
a source of frustration for foreign investors. This is particularly true 
of foreign investors without a well connected local partner. 


The government offers duty free importation of materials and equipment for 
varying periods of time to firms qualifying under the Industrial Incentive 
Law. Additionally, the recently established Free Zone offers basic facili- 
ties to export-oriented manufacturers at local wage rates. Although 
restricted by law to investing in Honduran majority owned firms, CONADI - 
the national industrial development corporation - often takes equity and 
debt positions in firms with minority foreign participation. Indeed CONADI 
actively seeks out foreign partners for new industries in order to obtain 
their technical expertise. While generally rather small and undercapitalized 
by international standards, Honduran manufacturers are typically very 
aggressive in their desire to affiliate with foreign partners in joint 
ventures and licensing arrangements. 
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MAJOR DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN HONDURAS 

PROJECT 
IMPLEMENTATION STAGE 


MILLIONS 
$ COST 


Jutiapa-Escombros Rd (SECOPT-Min.Pub.Works) 12 

El Progreso-Yoro Hwy Rebuilding (SECOPT) 

Talanga-Jatacamas Hwy (SECOPT) 

La Ceiba-Jutiapa Hwy (SECOPT) 

San Esteban-Castilla Hwy (SECOPT) 

Tegucigalpa-Jicaro Galan Hwy Rebuilding (SECOPT) 

Aguan Valley Rural Electrification (ENEE-Nat'l Elec.Co.) 

El Nispero Hydroelectric (ENEE) 

El Cajon Hydroelectric Dam (ENEE) 

Pto Cortes, La Ceiba, El Progeso Water Systems 
(SANAA-Nat'l Water Auth.) 

Emergency Hospitals/Health Centers (MinH1th) 

INCEHSA Cement Plant (CONADI-Nat'l Indust.Dvlpmt Corp.) 

Pharmo Quimico Omega Pharmaceuticals (CONADTI) 

Conpacasa Box Plant (CONADI) 

Agrarian Reform (INA-Agrarian Reform Inst.) 

Lower Aguan Agric. Development II 

Aguan Palm Oil Plants (INA, CONADTI) 

Pto Castilla Port (ENP-Nat'l Port Auth.) 

Pto Cortes Free Zone Facilities (ENP) 

Agriculture Credit (BANDESA-Agric.Dvlpmt Bank) 


NEAR BID STAGE FOR ENGINEERING OR CONSTRUCTION 


IHMA Grain Silos 

Agalteca Iron & Steel Plant 

Satellite Earth Station (HONDUTEL-Telephone Co.) 
Rural Telephones (HONDUTEL) 

Telephones Tegucigalpa North (HONDUTEL) 

Pto Cortes Thermal Power (ENEE) 

Total Corfino Sawmills (COHDEFOR-Nat'l Forest Co.) 
San Pedro Sula - 500-bed Hospital (MinH1th) 

El Porvenir-Sulaco-Yoro-Olanchito Road (SECOPT) 
Guayape Regional Dvlpmt (Min. Natural Resources) 
Pto Cortes Container Crane (ENP) 


PLANNING STAGE 


Tannery (CONADI) 

Slaked Lime Plant (CONADI) 

Olancho Pulp & Paper Plant (COHDEFOR) 

COCESNA Regional Aeronautical Tel. Navigational Aids 
Guatemala-Honduras Power Interconnection (ENEE) 
Agricultural Credit II (Central Bank) 

Pto Cortes Bulk Solids/Liquids Terminal (ENP) 

New Tegucigalpa Airport (SECOPT) 

Gracias-La Esperanza-Siguatepeque Hwy (SECOPT) 
Highways VIII -Rural Roads (SECOPT) 

Danli-Sta Maria Road (SECOPT) 

IHSS Hospital-San Pedro Sula (Soc. Security Institute) 
Regional Hospitals La Ceiba, Juticalpa, Sta Rosa 

de Copan (MinH1th) 
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